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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Into whatever hands the Poetical Wanderer 
Jhall come , it is hoped , that fever ity of critic 
cifn will give way to a milder invefigation ; 
to which the author (from having but lately 
ofjumedhis toga virilis ^ is intitled. 
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JL I I E actions of the warrior have always 
been the favorite theme of the antient bards. 

The love of their country and die beauty of 
virtue, have always animated their lays. — 

Struck with the majefty and ardour of Achil- 
les, the lofty Homer It rung his lyre and fang 
the wars of Troy; the manners of thofe days 
had never elfe been handed down to pofterity ; 
and the fimplicity, virtue and magnanimity of 
that heroic age had forever funk in oblivion. — 
The poet in the age of Homer, and until cor- 
ruption of manners and principle was intro- 
duced in Greece, was held as the mod exalted 
character among men — all reverenced him for 
his facred profeflion ; the duties of religion 
were his peculiar care, and he celebrated the 
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praifes of his country's deity in pious and 
jnufical composition ; he taught the favage 
moderation, and infufed into the Spirit of the 
chieftain an invincible patriotism : the Soft ac- 
cents of love added melody to his (trains ; — 
from the peaceful groves, facred to this gentle 
pa (lion ; from the Smooth ftreams and nature's 
delightful landscape, he drew his descriptions 
and fimilies : the roving youth learned from 
them to reftrain the irregular defires of nature, 
and to glow with a conftant attachment for 
Some favorite fair. 

In this early dawn of poetry, we are afto- 
nifhed to meet with that perfe&ion which has 
never been furpafled. Homer has never yield- 
ed to any in invention, Sublimity of defcription 
and comprehenSive knowledge of human na- 
ture ; Surrounded by the glooms of poverty, 
he retired to his Solitary grotto, Snatched his 
magic pencil, and formed his daring defigns. 

Archilochus, called the divine, who flou- 
riflied fhortly after Homer, claims nearly an 
equal rank as a fatirift ; So Severe were the far- 

cafms of this writer upon Some of the princi- 
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pal characters of his country* that his fa- 
cred profcffion could not re drain their perfe- 
cution, and he was forced to fly and wander 
from his native home. 

From the time of Archilochus, until the 
perfection of dramatic poetry in Greece, the 
mod diftinguiflied bards were thole of the lyric 
clafs. Among the nine which bear this name^ 
the mod memorable are Sapho and Pindar. 
Tiie poetry of Sapho is melodious and lively ; 

fhe was an accurate deferiber of the human 

» \ 

x 

heart — her female bread, fo tender and fufeep- 

* 

tible cf the gentler paflions, beat with a con- 

i . ^ * 

dant love for the youthful Phaon : the roman- 
tic feenes of Ionia often received the forrows 
of her lyre : flic there breathed in the folitary 
fliacle her unfortunate attachment — It was 

i 

there fhe formed that beautiful ode deferibing 
the miferics of jealous love, which Longinus fo 
judly admires — flic paints her own feelings and 

endeavors to lull her cares by her melting mufe. 

% 

Pindar ’ s genius was wild and luxuriant; 
forcible, but too obfeure. H,c was the lad of 

A 2 
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the nine, aftd is entitled the prince of the lyric 
poets. In every conteft at the Olympic games, 
he generally bore away the prize. His per- 
formances attracted the admiration and ap- 
plaufe of all Greece, and Thebes his native ci- 
ty, erected a monument to his memory. 

The epic ftrain, the ode and elegy claimed 
moflly the attention of the antient mufe ; and 
all were brought to that refinement which has 
feldom been furpafled. — The Epopee, one of 
the moft auguft and dignified kinds of poetry, 
owed its origin to Homer t It is the reprefen- 
tation of characters ; it cafts its extenfive view- 
over human nature, and furnifhes its favorite 
hero with each attractive and magnanimous 
virtue, and draws other perfofiages with trea- 
chery, deceit, and vices which degrade man- 
kind. When the youth traces the warrior 
through a feries of fublime actions, he glows 
and burns with an emulative ardour ; his 
tranfported imagination paints the contending 
bands ; it Angles ou-t the champion from 
the throng by his majeftic ftature and waving 
plume—' witnefs his daring deeds and his fvvord 
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ftained with the blood of tlie foe. — The epic 

mufe not only forms her hero with the warlike 
virtues, but likewife with the tender and fym- 
pathifmg.—- One time we behold him arrayed 
in the glory and terror of a vi&or — at another, 

mourning over the calamities of war, and 
Toothing the anguiih of the bleeding foldier.— * 
Epic poetry, while it teaches human nature, 
holds out objects for our imitation ; dr e (Ted in 
the fplendid ornaments of fiction, it tells us 

14 not •what we are> lut what we ought to be 
The ode, or lyric drain, is remarkable for 

its force, and collection of ftriking ideas con- 
veyed in few words : fometimes it flows fmooth 
and plaintive, like a calm and unruffled dream; 
and fometimes irregular and majeftic, like the 
troubled ocean. It was applied to various, 
purpofes— it breathed enthufiafm into the 

bread of the warrior ; displayed the beauty of 

patriotifm ; celebrated the glory of the victor 
at the Olympic games, and fometimes mourned 
the forrows of love. The fubjeCb mod fuita- 


« 
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ble for the ode, Horace has noticed in thefe 
three lines, 

Gods, heroes, conquerors Olympic crowns, 

Love's pleafing cares and the free joys of wine, 

Are proper fubje&s for the lyric fong. 

To reprefent the misfortunes and miferies 
of life is the defign of elegy. It chufes for 
this purpofe a drain melancholy and fweet in 
the higheft degree : it draws chiefly its reflec- 
tions from tlie depravity of our nature, and by 
thefe and its mufic, lulls the bread to a penfive 
but delightful meditation. 

From this fliort view of the rife of poetry in 

Greece , in what a confpicuous light does it ap- 
pear ! Its votaries were not only held as the 
mod exalted chara&ers by their country, but 
by its enemies. Poetry in Greece was the 
principal refiner of the manners : in thofe dates 

where it was excluded, civilization and virtue 

% 

made but tardy progrefs — while it fired the 
warrior with valour in his country’s caufe, it 
redrained his brutality and licentioufnefs — 
while it proclaimed the glory and magnani- 
mity of a favorite character, it exhorted the 
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youth to Imitate the noble example — while it 
defcribed in melancholy verfe the date of the 
unhappy, it taught the hardy veteran pity, and 
commanded tears from the melting eye of the 
female — while it painted the captivating 
charms of liberty, it expofed the frightful form 
of anarchy — while it addreffed its pious fongs 

to the Deity, it infpired the bofom with devo- 
tion and reverence for his awful power. 


B 





Hos edifcit ct hos ard.o Hipxita theatro 

Sped at Roma potens ; habc-t hos numeratcpic Poetas 

Ad noftrum tempus, Livi Scriptoris ab sevo. 

Horace ad Augustus; 

IP Pv O M the earlieft age of its in* 
vention the Drama has been a fource of delight 
and improvement. — In Greece it was an ex* 

tenfive promoter of knowledge and virtue. — 

It exhibited the magnanimity of the hero and 
fired the befom with a love of freedom and an 
invincibly patriotic, zeal. It muft not liowe* 

s 

ver be denied, that it was at a certain period 
the caufe of difquiclude and corruption to 
Athens ; for the effe&s of the writings of the 
licentious Ariilophanes are too well known. 
That poet indead of following the paths of 
Efchuylus, Sophocles and Euripides, intro* 




ducing obfceiiity on the ftage, and by the ve- 
nom of his fatire, in fome meafure fpoiled the 
tafte of the generality of his countrymen for 
the more noble reprefcntations of his immortal 


co-temporaries 


This fadt evinces die bad ef- 


fects which may fpring from impure comedy, 
but detracts not from the true dignity and be- 
neticial influence of tragedy. 


The Roman drama was built on the Gre- 
cian model ; and while it deviated from it in 
fume excellencies, it made improvements upon 
others.* As they were fimilar in their man- 
ner, fo they were in their effedts upon the pub- 
lic fpirit of the two countries. 


The drama of the prefent day is different 
ih its conftrudtion from that of Greece and 
Rome ; and without obferving in a particular 
manner their variations, we may fafely con- 
clude that it is much more perfect. 


The continued reprefentation of the Greeks 
while it gi ves the poet no refpite, is not capa- 
ble of that variety, and of keeping awake and 

* The Romans fir ft changed the continued reprefen* 
tation of Greece into Adts. 




exciting that curiofity, which are fome of the 
excellencies attending the divifion into Ads. — 
The chorus appears to modem tafle an unna- 
tural means of explanation — a rude invention 
of the infant dramatic mufe. 

Tragedy, the moil noble fpecies of the 
drama, has been considered by Ariftotle and 
fome eminent modern critics,* as the noblefl 
produdion of human genius ; not only on ac- 
count of its difficulty of execution, but the 
example and inftruflion which it conveys. 

It (hall be curforily attempted in the follow- 
ing pages to trace the juflnefsof this dccifion, 
the nature of tragedy, the caufes'of its bene- 
fits, and the rules to which it is neceiTarily 
confined. 

* As a perfed tragedy is the noblefl production of 
human nature, To it is capable of giving die mind one of 
the mod delightful and improving entertainments. — 
Diverfioris of this kind wear out of our thoughts every 
thing that is mean and little. They cherifh and culti- 
vate that humanity which is the ornament of our na- 
ture. They foften infolcnce, foothc afEi&ion, and hub- 
due the mind to the difpciifations of providence. 

Aj'lUiUM. 
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Epic poetry and tragedy have both the 
fame ends in view — they are both the reprefen- 
ta lions of charavlers — they have both their he* 
ro, whom they trace through various actions 
and events. 


But between them a great and obvious dif- 
lin&ion exifcs. — Epic poetry is narrative, there 
the poet appears himfejf as the fpcaker ; but 
in tragedy the ehara&ers fpeak for thendelvcs, 
the poet is entirely excluded, the events pais 
before our eyes — the language of misfortune, 
and d hi; refs flows from the hero himfelf — we 


are not only told what he feels — what a&icns 

he performs j, we fee them, we are ourfelves 

* 

the fpeflators,. — From theft diftinguiiliing fea- 

• * 

tures in the two mofl noble productions of ge- 

% 

nius ; the obfervations which wmuld naturally 

♦ 

follow, would in many refpeCts be to the fupe- 
riority of tragedy. — If an affttfeing circum- 
fiance is related to us — true, we feel the me- 






Sec?n !U s irritant animos dcmi/Td per aurem 
Qua m quee funt deculis fnbjc&a fidclibuset qua: 

t 

Ipfe fibi tradit fpe&ator. 


With rcfpevft to expreffion, the difficulty 


is much greater in tragic than 


epic poetry ; 


• « 


for it is certainly c a Tier to fpeak as the fecond 

t 

• ¥ • • 

perfon than the firfl — in the latter cafe, the 
writer mu ft exprefs himfclf in the language of 
real paffion — he muff place himfclf in the cha- 
racter of his hero, and'ertter into all the feeling 

of his fituation. — Blaif has made a juditiou’s 

9 

Criticifm on this paflhee in Addifon’s Cato, 




Fix’d in aftoni/hment I gaze upon yoi^ 

Hike one juft blafted by the ftroke of Heaven, Sec 


Had the fpeaker (fayshc) beendeferibingthis 
in another perfon inftead of himfclf, and fait!, 

4 

« 

Fix'd in ^Jioti\Jbtnent l be gas d upon her y ia?c % 

the paffage would have been proper and fine ; 
but as it (lands it is faulty, for no lover under 
the fun in the fame (late would fo exprefs him- 

felf. 


This fmgle example will ferve as an illuflra- 

4 

tion of the difficulty whicli the greateft writers 
have to overcome in the fele<51ion of their 




words, and that the fame care and reSnement 
of if ding is not fo requifite in epic poetry. — If 
then tragedy requires more feeling or pathos 


in the writer, it mull certainly convey more 
to the reader and fpedator. — There is an argu- 
ment however in favor of the power of epic po- 
etry, which perhaps will ballance the advantag 

in favor of tragedy. — It is that the epi 


e 


ft at 



drain is more Gradual and extenfive than the 





oilier in its progrefs ; It takes a wider furvey 


01 nature 


, and is not confined to the narrow 
limits and unities of Ads ; It’s hero has a more 
fpacious field for adion ; It is more at Icifure, 
nor is in fuch hady fteps to it’s conclufion ; 
It’s operations are not fo immediately violent, 

but id s cure is more tardy . 


It would be hazardous, from the preceding 
remarks to make a decided qonclufion in favor 
of either of thefe branches of poetry — but 
without entering into a further comparifon, we 
may with fafety pronounce — -that if the Epopee 
has mod influence on the manners, tr 
operates mod powerfully “upon thepaffions.”* 



* Dry den. 




Mankind are always delighted with die re- 
presentations of nature ; they derive know- 



feenes of Sorrow and misfortune incident to 
mortality — while they melt in pity over the 
unhappy, they imbibe a portion of the magna- 
nimity of the hero, and learn like him to bear 
againft advcrfky and to u rife Superior to their 

fulTe;rings.” 

For this the tragic mufe frft: trod the ftage, 
Commanding tears to dream thro’ every age ; 
Tyrants no more their t’avage nature kept, 

And toes to virtue wonder’d how they wept. 


Human nature however depraved, admires* 

the noblenefs and beauty of virtue, and Harts 
back at the liideoufnefs and deformity of vice* 
— There is in it a natural principle which 
prompts to the imitation of what it admires., 
and the advoidance of what it diQikes. — Were 
it not for this inflindive quality the mind would 
be indeed truly bafe, and the didates of virtue 
would be difregarded as a fhadow or the burlV 
ing of a bubble. — It is this quality of the mind 
which gives all relative and imitative writings 
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their great ufefulncfs. — Hi (lory owes to it it’s 

power, and tragedy’s erfeefls flow chiefly from it. 

Tragedy either^ lays it’s foundation upon 
fome hiftorical event, or upon fome fifrion 
which probably may have been tranfacled, and 
may again happen. — It clothes itfclf in the 
moft captivating garb, and holds in view fome 
important precept which it means to illuft rate 
by its cataftrophe. — If it exaggerates in its 
deferiptions and chara&ers, it is to render 
them more ftriking andfeducing — and on this 
account and the fweetnefs of its ftrain, it boafts 
a fuperiority over hiflory. — A plain ftatement 
of fa<5ts mu ft yield in its force to the more dig- 
nified and fanciful tale. — We are more fired by 
the patriotic fpirit of the Brutus in Shakefpeare’s 

Julius Coefar, than the one reprefented by the 
accurate Hiftorian.— The form of impious am- 
bition appears no where fo execrable as in the 
lame author’s Richard the Third. — The fixed 


brutality and hellifh defigns of cunning and 
revenge, no where excite fo much rage and 
deteflation as in his infamous chara&erof Iago. 

and receiving 


The mind by beholding thefe, 
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turcs 


I 


chives a 


cl the fublimitv of 


the hero, and turns with additional difgull 
from tlie treacherous and villainous knave. 


It has been fomeximes the cafe, that per- 
form who were meditating a wicked deed, have 
been deterred from the com mi (Hon of it, by 
beholding reprefented on the ft age the horror 
and torture of a culprit after the execution of 
a crime ftmilar to what they intended.* 


Sentiment operates mod ufc fully by di- 


recting and 


n 


gulating our behaviour in the 


puriuit of what is proper, and tends to our 
happinefs. — Such fentiments as arc not drawn 
from the common practice of life, arc without 
meaning, and anfwcr no good end : too much 
arc mod of thofc books filled with them which 


draw from 


rcccff 


of ft 


Y 


the! 


ir 


wild and unnatural tales. 


It would be an in- 


ftigation truly metaphyfical 


ittempt to 


afeertain tlie powerful force of juft and noble 
fentiments upon the mind ; as what are accu- 
rate fpring from a feeling and contemplative 


A remark funilar 


ide by fome 


whofe name is not at preterit in my recolkdion. 


* 
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genius, the reader of tafte and diicernment 

will eafily perceive by appropriating them to 
his fenfations, whether they are of a fpurious 
or elevated birth. — If he feels their beauty and 
juftnefs, he will become willing to be governed 
by them. — In Greece when books were re- 
markably fcarce, the enlightened and philofo- 
phic fage convened his affcmbly of afpiring. 
youth in the (hades of retirement, and deliver- 

I 

ed to them thofe fentiments which were nccef- 

fary for their conduct in their various fituatiens 

— as citizens, as ions, and as friends. — It was 

there and in this manner the wife Socrates and 

Plato taught. — Sophocles, who brought the 

Giecian tragedy to its greateft refinement, 

clothed his precepts in a different form from 

* 

thefe phtlofophers, and had them delivered in 
a more public manner. — His obfervations were 

equally pertinent to the ftations of life, and 

# 

they were more enforced by the reprefentation 
of thofe events to which they led. — We will 
further obferve, that while the heart is melted 
by tender and affecting fccnes, it is more open 
to receive the greateft influence from fentiment. 

■ — If it wi indies in the feen^the remorfe and 
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pangs of difappointed ambition, which had 
occrcifed impiety and cruelty in endeavoring 
to obtain its views, the reflection will be forci- 
ble, “ That fame and power muft be founded 
on virtue and efteem — that the wrath of God 
diiappoints the aims of the wicked, fo that 
thev,inftead of obtaining that fleeting phantom 

imagine will contribute to their 
happinefs, work their own mifery and down- 
fall.” 

When the eye moiftened with tears looks on 
the brave man expiring a victim to his inte- 
grity, how feelingly will occur the fublimc ob- 

fcrvation ! “ There is no fpeftacle Tnore worthy 

the attention of the Deity intent upon his works , EsY.’* 

Man is not truly wife until acquainted with 
human nature. All the learning which ge- 
nius and application can obtain, will be unqua- 
lified without this to pafs happily and quietly 
through the world, and to rife fuperior to guile 
and treachery. Where are we taught this in- 
valuable knowledge more pleafingly and accu- 
rately than in tragedy ? where are the paffions 

* C 
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more juftly deferibed ? Tragedy is the lan- 
guage of the pafTions — Its chief ftudy is hu„ 

man nature. It exhibits man in his mod exalted 
and depraved hate : We fee the hero fuperior to 
degrading aCts himfclf, and not fnfpeCting them 
in others ; while the ruffian begniles him with 
hypocrify, and fecretly ftabs him to the heart. 

In no production is there fo exquifitc a paint- 

inn of this as in Othello, the mahcr-piecc of 
Shakcfpcarc. Inflexible depravity, revenge, 
and canning, are there reprefented in their true 
forms, and become triumphant over the heart 
honed and fine ere. The noble moor falls a 
viCHm to the artifices of Iago, and becomes 
the murderer of the innocent Defclemona, — It 
would require an analyfis of the principal per- 
formances of Shakefpeare, to give a full view 
of his amazing knowledge of the heart* — This 
ha*s been done by Richardfon in a maflcrly 
manner — but too metaphyfically refined. 

T h-os e who preferring the ft q tie fte red fliades 
of folitucte and peace, fecluded themfelves from 
cheerful companions, have found in the im- 
mortal bard (in the hour of melancholy and 
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dejection) characters in part To flmilar to their 

that with them they have forgot forrow 


o w n 




and misfortune, and heen thrilled with de- 


liirht in tracing the admirable tlkui-tdits and 

o O o 

flow of events. — IIow five re was the tails. tor 

Shakefpcare to obtain hi.s information ! how 

a 

eafy lor thole who faidy the characters wi'di 

whom he eonverfed! Amnnr them we can vmw 

\ » 

the ambitious and cruel wretch rejoicing owf 

J O 

the pantos of Ins fallen and degraded enemy. 
The melancholy man and rniflmthroj.ifl, re- 
tired from the fecnes ofbufy life in woods mid 
defarts, and moral i/. in u on the deceit and ini- 

* I ) 


qnity of mankind. 


Th 




heroic youth jwrfc- 


cuted by adverfc fortune, hut fill vii tuous and 


brave. — The murderer tortured with tlic pangs 

of confcience, and farting at the apparition 
of his butchered friend. — The man of benevo- 
lence courted by all, when in affluence ; who 
fed with his bounty throngs of pretending 
friends — hut in poverty deierted and Jcfpifed. 


It would be necdlcfs to deferibe any more 

of his numerous portraits, or to remark that 
they are generally juft — for this the experience 
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of all eminent critics has confefTcd ; and the 

voices of all men of tafte, have united in be- 
llowing on their poetic painter the appellation 
of the child of nature and of fancy.* 

* Or fweeteft Shakefpeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his*native wood notes wild! 

Milton. 



€m Pathetic in Cragctip. 


Prim-urn ipfi tibi. 


Se vis me flere, dolendum eft 
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imaginary or real they equally deprefs the me- 
lancholy Poet, who is flldom without caules 
of forrow. The fuolime and pathcthic are not 
often united in the fame perfon. — Human 
nius is generally reft rifled to fome predominant 
quality, and the emotion which every perfor- 
mance beflows, depends upon the prevailing 


[T- 


difpofition of its author. — Some writers how- 
ever, have foared beyond thefe confined limits; 



cs can 


fet 


oi 


to whofe capacious flight no r 
bounds. — Efchuylus was equally capabl 
fublimity and pathos ; Shakdpeare had not 

only thefe under his controul, but excelled alfo 
in ridicule and humour. 


Tenderness in tragedy is more nccdlary 

than fublimity ; the latter elevates and thrills 
us with its grandeur, but it does not leave fo 
lulling an impreflion as that which moves us 

with pity. — Pity is the mod powerful of all our 
refined feelings, it is a chord winch when 

O ' 

flruck, communicates its motion to a 



tli 




concomitant pa (lions, and breathes harmony 


and compofurc. 


Though we 

O 


may be for a 


time pleafed with fnew and fplendor, yet all 
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tragic writings which takenot hold of the heart, 
v\'ill fonn locale all power to plcafo, and excite 
no fccliiu r hut cold indifference. 

O 

That which is pathetic, is more c:di!y felt 
titan defer abed. — We can fay no more of it than 



nit: mm's ns are 


cave re ( 



that it ronffls in 
from (i feeling end contemplative mind m a fate of 
furrow am! unhapjimfs — or the defenpUon given 
f one who fels the dpi re fr of another . 



Tin., a , 

x Iii.) L i ~ 


finition is not accurate, nor indeed can fitch 
be written. — As the philofopher can give no 
defeription of colours, or notif y the marks by 
which he dillinaruifhes one from another ; no 


moi 


- r\ 


can he who is 



into pity 




1 

i 


>v' V 


chat 


he has heard or read, exprefs what he feels. 

Otway is a writer who will ferve to exem- 
plify much of what has been laid on the pathe- 
tic in tragedy. — He was perhaps the moll un- 


fortun 


of 


poets 


funk to tli 


11 de- 


gree of poverty, neglc&cd and treated with 
contempt by every licentious wit of his time : 
He fcldom rifes to the fiihlime, but in 


pathos, lie has never been furpaflcd, even 
Shakefpcure in this cannot claim a fuperiority, 
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— — His Orphan, though it lias many faults, lias 

# 

many beautiful feenes — his Venice Preferred, 
a later production, is much the moil: perfect 
of all his works. — -Although in giving extracts 
from a conipofition, we deprive them of that 
connected /late in which they /land, yet we 

ihall venture the following — the fir ft from the 
Orphan, the latter from Venice Preferved. 

Monimia having been treated with indig- 
nity and cruelty by her lover C aft alio, for rea- 
fons and conduCt unknown to her, and of which 
Ihe was the innocent caufe, was weeping and 
lamenting, when her brother Chamont enters, 

CHAM O NT. 

In tears Monimia ? 

monimia. 

Whoe’er thou art, 

JLcave me alone to my belov’d defpair. 

CHAMONT. 

Lift up thy eyes and fee who comes to cheer thee. 

Tell me the /lory of thy wrongs, and then 
See if my foul has reft till thou haft juftice. 

MONIMIA. 


My brother ! 




CIIAMONT. 


Vc; Monlmi.', if thou think'll 
That I dclcrve the name, I am thy brother 


MONIMIA. 


Oh Caflalio ! 


CHAMONT 


Ah! 

Name me that name again ! mv foul’s on fire 
Till I know all : there’s meaning in that name. 

I know he is thy hufband : therefore tfuft me 
With all the following truth. 

MONIMIA. 

Indeed Chr.mont 

There’s nothing in it hut the fault of nature : 

I’m often thus feiz’d fuddcnly with grief, 

I know not why. 

CHAMONT. 

You ufe me ill, Monimia j 
And I think with juflice moll Severely, 

Of this unfaithful dealing with your brother, 

MONIMIA. 

Truly I’m rot to blame : fuppofe I'm fond, 

And grieve for what as much may pleafe another. 

Should l upbraid tlie deareff friend on earth 

For the fit'll fault ? you would not do fo—~ ' would you?? 

C % 



CHAMONT. 


Not if I'd caufe to think it was a friend. 

MONIMIA. 

Why do you then call this unfaithful dealing ? 

I ne’er conceal’d my foul from you before : 

Bear with me now and fearch my wounds no farther 
3'or every probing pains me to the heart. 

CHAMONT. 

’Tis fign there’s danger and muft be prevented. 
Where’s your new hufband ? ffcill that thought diilurbs 
What only anfwer me with tears ? Cafulio ! [you 
Nay now they ftream, 

Cruel, unkind Cajlalio is ’t not fo ? 

MONIMIA. 

I cannot fpeak, grief flows fo fall upon me 
It chokes and will not let me tell the caufe. 

CHAMONT. 

Oh my Monimia, to my foul thou'rt dear 
As honor to my name : dear as the light 
To eyes but juft reftor’d, and heal'd of blindnefs ; 

Why wilt thou not repofe within my breaft 
The anguifh that terments thee ? 

MONIMIA. 

Oh ! 1 dare not. 

CHAMONT. 

t have no friend but thee : we muft confid-e 

♦ 

In one another ; two anhappy orphans 
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Alas we are ; and when I fee thee grieve 
Methinks it is a part of me that buffers. 

MON I MIA. 

Oh ftiould# thou know the caufc of my lamenting, 

I’m fatisfy’d, Chamont, that thou would# feorn me, 
Thou would# defpife the abjedl loft Monimia, 

No more would# praife this hated beauty ; but 
When in fome cell diftracled, as I fhall be 
Thou lee# me lie ; thefe unregarded locks 
Matted like furies treftes ; my poor limbs 
Chain’d to the ground, and ’ftead of the delights 
Which happy lovers ta#e, my keeper’s ftripcs 
A bed of #raw, and a coarfe wooden difb 
Of wretched fuftenancc ; when thus thou fee# me 
Pr’ythcc have charity and pity for me. 

Let me enjoy this thought, 

Chamont after having obtained from Mo- 
nimia the caufe of her forrow, and the treat- 
ment which (he had received ; jealous of hcr’s 
and his honor, and breathing revenge, fecks 
for Caftalio. — When he meets with him in the 

company of his father A caff o, he gives way 
to the natural impetuofity of his temper, and 
bids them both defiance : fuppofing their con- 
duel partly to proceed from contempt, for his 
poverty and deferted condition lie makes ufe ia 
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the crurfc of the dialogue of tlicfe words— 
which are truly noble and affeding. 

No ; nor lhall 

Monimia though a hcl}dcfs orphan, dcftitutc 
Of friends and fortune, though th* unhap]>y filler 
Of poor Chaniont, whofefword is all his portion, 

Be opprclt by dice, thou proud imperious traitor. 

So many beauties abound in Venice Pre- 
ferred, that it is difficult to make choice of a 
fccnc. — The fir ft meeting is however felcded 
between Jafficr and Bclvidcra, who having- 
been driven with curfcs from the houfe of their 
rich father Friuli, were wandering without a 
roof for fhelter. — No other comment fliall be 
offered upon it, than that the perfon is cold 
and infenfible to love and pity, who can read 

it without more than common emotion. 

BELVIDERA. 


Lead me, lead me my virgins 
To that kind voice. My lord, my love, my refuge, 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face 
My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At fight of thee, and bound with fprightly joys. 



And cheer my fainting foul. 
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JAFFIER. 

As when our Jovc» 

Were in their faring ? has then my fortune chang’d ? 

Art thou not Belvidera ftill the fame, 

Kind, good and tender, as my arms firffc found thee ? 
If thou art alter’d where lhall I have harbour ? 

Where eafe my loaded heart ? oh ! where complain ? 

BELVIDERA. 

Docs this appear like change, or love decaying, 

When thus I throw myfclf into thy bofom, 

With all the refolution of flrong truth ? 

Beats not my heart as ’twould alarum thine 
To a new charge of blifs ? I joy more in thee 

Than did thy mother when fhe hugg’d thee firfF, 

And blefi’d the gods for all her travel pall, 

JAFFIER. 

Can there in woman be fuch glorious faith ? 

Sure all ill ftories of thy fex are faLfe ; 

Oh woman ! lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without you, 
Angels are painted fair to look like you : 

There’s in you all that we believe of heaven, 

Amazing brightnefs, purity and truth, 

Eternal joy and evcrlailing love. 


D 
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BELVIDE'RA. 

If love be treasure, we’ll be tvoftd’rouB rich ; 

J have fo much my heart will furely break with't. 
Vows can’t exprefs it- — when 1 would declare 
KoVv great’s my joy, I’m dumb with the big thought ; 
I fvvcll and figh, and labour with my longing, 

O lead me to fomedefart w ide and wild, 

Barren as our misfortunes, where mv foul 
May have its vent; where J may tell aloud 
To the high heavens and every liflcning planet, 

With what a boundlefs flock my hofom’s fraught ; 

Where I may throw my eager arms abrut thee, 

• • / 

Give loofe to love with kiffes kindling joy, 

* 

And let oil’ all the fire that’s in my heart. 

JAFl'IER. 

Oh Belvidcni ! doubly I’m a beggar, 

• « 

Undone by fortune and in debt to thee ; 

Want, worldly want ! that hungry meager fiend 
Is at my htcls, and chafes me in view. 

Canft thou bear cold and hunger ? can thefe limb's 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, 

Endure the bitter gripes of ftnarting poverty, 

When banifldd by our mifericS abroad, 

(As fuddenly we fhall be) to feek out 

(In fume far climate where Our names are ftrangers) 

l'or charitable fuccour ; writ thou then, 

When in a bed ol ilraw we (brink together, 


% 
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And the bleak winds Hi all whiflle round our heads ; 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? wilt thou then 
llufh mv cares thus, and five Iter me with love ? 

BEL VIDE R A. 

Oh I will love thee, even in madnefs love thee. 

Tho’ my diftradlcd fenfes fhould foriakc me, 

I’d find feme intervals when my poor heart 
Should ’fwage itfelf, and be let loofe to thine. 

Thu’ the bare earth he all our refting place, 

Its roots our food, (bine clift our habitation, 

]’ll make this arm a pillow for thy head ; 

As thou fighing ly ’ft, and Twill'd with furrow, 

Creep to thy bofom, pour the halm of love 
Into thy foul, and kifs thee to thy reft ; 

Thenpraife our God, and watch thee till the mornin 

JAFFIER. 

Hear this ye heavens, and wpndcr how ye made her 
Reign — reign ye moqarchs that divide the world, 

13ufy rebellion ne’er will let you know 
Tranquillity and happinefs like mine, 
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JL H E language of tragedy, 

(fays Addifon) ought to be blank verfe, which 
often enters into our common difeourfe, tho ? 
we do not attend to it ; and is fuch a due me- 
dium between rhime and profc, that it is won- 
derfully adapted to tragedy.” Ariftotle, on 
the fame fubjeft, fays, “ The expreflion ought 
to be very much laboured in the una&ive parts 


of the fable 
the like.” 


> 


fimilitude, defeript 




and 


By following thefe directions, authors have 
acknowledged their juftnefs ; but many have 
gone too far, by beftowing on the aCtive parts 
that labour and figurative ornament, which is 
only due to defeription. 
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The plots of moft the tragedies of the pre- 
fers day are founded on love, a paffion bcneatli 
their dignity ; the fanatacifm of the haplefs 
lovers ! their vows of eternal conftancy and 
truth ! their lad farewell and tender fighs, 
are incidents too common to produce an ex- 
alted effed : they do not captivate the mind 
to virtue ; they prefent no true picture of hc- 
roifm, nor teach mankind 'triumphantly to 

perfevere in calamity. — With what more ani- 

% 

mating glow would we behold 

The brave man ftruggling with the ftorms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling ftate. 

The orphan of Otway, although abounding 
with tender and natural fentiment, and writ- 
ten in the higheft degree of the pathos, is very 
reprelienfible for its foundation and indecency 
of con dud. 

To draw accurate deferiptions of characters 
is one of the chief difficulties of the drama- — 
It requires a comprehend ve knowledge of na- 
ture, a delicate and energetic pencil. — In this 
excellency no writer has equalled Shakefpeare; 
when viewing his performances, \vc become 




I 
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introduced to characters which intimately at> 

traCt us by their natural coincidence. — Who 
has not laughed with Fnlltaff, and wept for 
the gallant Othello and the princely Hamlet ? 
A-^Shakefpeare has had many imitators, but 
all in this refpeCt fall fhort ol tire great origin, 
al. — Young in his revenge, has endeavored to 
improve the chara&er of Iago, but although 
his zang a is a bold picture, it is Hill be- 
neath its model. 





es to ftriCt probability, the greater will be its 
operation on the mind ; the writer ought not 
to tranfport the fpeCtator to femes iar dillant 
from the place where the drama is founded ; 
nor reduce witliin the fliort fpace of tlie per- 


formance, events which in tlie regular courie 


of nature would occupy years ; we cannot 


conceive thefe as poihble, and they confequent- 
ly are not fo powerful as other ways they 
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in mod tragic requifitcs— with refpeft to (what 

arc commonly called) the three unities, none 
arc more faulty. — In his Othello and Hamlet, 
his two bed pieces, we find many and driking 
deviations from them ; particularly in Hamlet. 

The dmple plot mod critics have recom- 
mended ; but it is much oftener neglefted than 
obferved. — Writers chufe for variety and en- 
largement to fupport counterplots during the 
progrefs of the main defign.— Thefe while they 

tend to draw the eye from the principal ob- 
jects, require drift obfervation to follow their 
connection, weary the attention, and make but 
feeble impreffion on the memory.— How much 
more natural, forcible and alfefting, when the 
fccncs follow each other in regular fuccedion, 
and all in one climax tend to one point : then 
the mind not led adray by epifodes, is fixed 
wholly on the advancement of the grand de- 
fign, and looks forward with thrilling expec- 
tation to the final catadrophe. 

Notwithstanding this advice of Horace, 
“ Neve minor, neu fit quinto produftior aftu 
“ Fabula:.” 





AS 


There is nothing rporc abfurd than the do-- 
ii) in;;- the n.irric or tragedy to ail dramatic pcr- 
fuimaiwes falling hurt oi live a Tt ^ . — — 1 1 is 


L'jiullv i: ;lfc with the rigid criticifm price pre.- 
vuient, which confab red no poems as epic but 
thofic which billowed the iootllcps of Homey 


a n i 


1 Virgil. — Man 


y 


trpgedi.es have been j polled 
by die obiervance ( f this prejudice ; nipny 
fccnc.s have been introduced, languid pptl dit- 
conneCtcJ from the regular cuurfe which would 
never have found admittance, had the nature 
and limit of the plot been alone confidcrcd. 

I 1 he s’- remarks however are to be confi- 
dered, in a great degree confined ; five aids 



the plot is extend vc, oiler the moll noble exer- 


tion and the greate.l 



it is only con- 


tended that the want of live aids is not an im- 


perfection, and that th 
to be 1 uch is in the 


c 


rule whicli allerts it 


higheft degree arbitrary. 


K 



ur 


judic 


cifm none will doubt, have led the way in 

e contracted fpirit of imitation vvitli 


oppohng v 



reipeCl to ilie epopee and the drama. 

D 2 


The 
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following nre the words of the firft of thefe 
authors. 

“The divifion of every play into five adls 
has no other foundation than common prac- 
tice and the authority of Horace. — It is a di- 
viiion purely arbitrary — there is nothing in the 
nature of the compofition which fixes tin’s 
number rather than any other, ancf it had 
been better if no fuch number had been afccr- 

taincd. ,, 



Bemadt# on Cabal ant Lobe: 

t 

A TRACED Y. 

By Schiller, 

rir^ 

1 HIS tragedy if examined by 

the feverc rules of dramatic criticifm, particu- 
larly by thofe of Voltaire and the rigid French 
fchool, would be found in many refpefts faul- 
ty — the unities of time and place which it has 
not preferved, the frequent indulgence in fo- 
liloquy, the ludicrous character of Baron 
Mindheim, the letter fabricated by Worm, 
and written by Louifa ; tlie manner of the ca- 
ts ft rophe, would probably be allcdgcd againft 
it. — Moft of thefe objections however, except- 
ing that of time and place, would pafs moftly 
unccnfurcd by the liberal Engliili critic— for 
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tins appears to 1) 
regularity. — The letter that excites the jew 
lotify of Ferdinand, is not however an happy 
device, for it is an inflrument too common 


cf mod force on the fcore 


f >r 


loufy of Fe 


on ; lie (lane ; and though jealoufy is cafily ex- 
cited, yet Baron Mindheim appears too con- 


temptible a being to excite fufpicions in afoul 
fo noble and generous as Ferdinand’:;, while lie 
knew that plots were preparing to tear Louifa 

forever from him. 


These and whatever fmaller faults it may 

* 

polled;, vanilhfrom the view in comparifon of 
its iuperior excellencies. — The characters are 
portrayed in the molt mailer]}' and dnifhed 
manner — Schiller feems to Iiave ftudied the 


reprefentations of the immortal Sliakefpeare. — • 
Equally capable to draw human nature, in 
its mod depraved and in its mo ft noble and 


beautiful form 


he in this piece exhibits 


tire 


conteft of virtue and innocence, with treachery, 


horrible ambition and, belli ih cruel 


tv. 


N c y e r 


were drawn characters more hideous than count 


Faulkcner and Worm ! Never were reprtv 
fcated a combination cf more fublimc and 
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amiable qualities than thofe united in the gal- 
lant conftant Ferdinand, and die fvveet, tender, 
lovely Louifa. — Lady Milford though a fe- 
condary charadter is not without her peculiar 
excellencies. 

The language is wild, figurative and fluent, 
as is common with the German writers ; it 
often breathes energy and fire, and often irre- 
fiftible pathos — with the livelieft emotion we 
trace the fuffermgs occafioned by a pure and 
unconquerable attachment ; with deepefl: fol- 
low behold Louifa forced by filial affedtion to 
devote herfelf to horror and defpair ! 

Few writers have fhewft more knowledge 
than Schiller, in opening and preparing his 
drama, for the fcenes and courfe of adtion 



firfl; adt all the principal charadlcrs are intro- 
duced and the preparatory narration brought 

4 

to a happy clofe. What afterwards follows 
pafles chiefly before the eye. 

The tragedies of Hamlet and Venice Pre- 
ferred, are I think eminent examples of grand 

E 
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and pertinent commencements, as much fo as 
any in die Engliih language. Shakefpcare 

there mfbmtly at the rifing of the curtain ex- 
cites in us fublimity and awe ; and Otway di- 
rectly leads to the grand caufe of all the events 
dial follow in his fee ires. — Cabal and Love 

y 

though not fo Pu'ikrng in its introdudion as 
eitlier of thefe, yet leaves its equally prepared 

at the end of die firfl ad for the events that 

take place, Schiller has a lfo artfully rdlrain* 
ed the fulnefs of his powers until the fifth ad, 
which preserves its effeds upon our feelings^ 
in a higher degree than we have hitherto ex- 
perienced in the play, until the laft words 
faultcr on the dying lips of Ferdinand. 


Schiller is mod celebrated as the author 


of the Rcbbcrs .~~ That performance, the firfl: of 
his dramatic works is a wonderful difplay of 
originality, imagination and powers of exeem 
lion— no tragic writers that I have met with 

except Efchuylus and Shakefpcare have excell- 
ed him in the terror and awe which lie in that 






with Herman, and delivers his father from 
confinement, is wrought to the hrgheft pitch 
of force and excellence — it falls not beneath 
any fccne I have ever read of the fame nature 
and kind. 


Cabal and Love is not however inferior to 
the Robbers in any effect but terror ; and thi$ 
wholly refults from the different plan and con- 

ftruflion of the two tragedies. In many ref- 

pefis it is fuperior, it violates not fomuchth* 
bounds of probability, preferves more atten- 
tively the moll important rules of die drama, 
and is in general more highly fmiilicd. 

O O * 

The following extradt from the Tower Scene of (he 
Rubbers, fpoken of in the preceding remarks, wiilfbew 
the powers of Schiller more than any criticifm. 

A foref fene by moonlight — Tit one part of the feene (t 
ruined ‘Tower — The bund of Robbers f sloping on the groan l 
— Charles De-J\door walks acrofs the heath — a dfant bell 

f riles twelve. 

Enter Herman, who fpsnks, and is anfxuered by a voles 

from the tower. 

Herman. Hufli ! Hufh 1 IIow the howlet cries f 
The village clock flrikes twelve ; — all fait afleep — ex- 
cept ranorfc — and vengeance. ( Hs goes to the tower and 
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knocks.) Come up, thou man of forrow ? Tenant of 
the tower ! Thy meal is ready. 

Moor. ( Draws bach Jhuddering. ) What can that mean ? 

Voice from the tower. 

Who knocks there ? — Is it thou, Herman, my raven ? 

Herman. Yes, ’tis thy raven Herman — Come to the 

grate, and cat. Thy comrades of the night make 

fearful mufic. — Old man, do thou relifh thy meal ? 

Voice. Yes — hunger i9 keen. — O thou who fend’ft 
the ravens ! accept my thanks — for this thy bread in 
the wildernefs ! — How fares it with my good friend 

Herman ? 

Herman. Hufii ! hark. — What noife is that ? — Do 
you hear nothing ? 

Voice. No. — Do you hear any thing ? 

% 

Herman. The wind whittles through the rents of the 
tower — a mufic of the night that makes the teeth chap- 
ter, and the nails turn blue. — Hark, ’tis there again. — . 
I hear a murmuring noife, like thofc who groan in fleep. 

• — You have company, old man — hu ! hu ! hu ! 

Voice. Do you fee any thing ? 

Herman. Farcwel, farewel ! Your delivery is at 

hand ! your avenger ! (He is going bafily out.) 

Moor. ( Approaches Jhuddering.) Stop ! 

Herman. Who is that ? 
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Moor. Stop ! fpeak ! Who art thou ? What haft 
thou to do here ? Speak ! 

Herman. ( Coming forwards.) ’Tis one of his fpies 

— that’s certain. I’ve loft all fear. ( Draws his 

ftoor J.) Defend yourfelf, coward ! you have a man be- 
fore you. 

Moor. I’ll have an anfwer. f Strikes the fword otrf of 
his hand.) What boots this chi Iclifh fword-play ? Didft 
thou not fpeak of vengeance ? — Vengeance belongs cx- 
dufively to me— of all the men of earth. — Who dares 
infringe my rights ? 

Herman. By heaven ! ’tis none of woman born— for 
that arm withers like the ftroke of death. 


Voice. Alas, Herman ! is it you who are fpeaking ? 
• — Whom do you fpeak to ? 

Moor. What ! ftill thofc founds ? — What is a-doing 
here ? (Runs towards the tower.) Some horrible myf- 
tery, for certain, is concealed in that tower. This 
fword fhall bring it to light. 

Herman. (Comes forward Iremulitn . ) Terrible ftrnn- 
ger ! art thou the wandering fpirit of this defect— “ or 
perhaps one of the minift ers of that unfathomable retri- 
bution, who make their circuit in this lower world, and 
take account of all the deeds of darknefs ?” Oh ! if thou 
art, be welcome to this tower of hon ors ! 

Moor. Traveller of die night ! you have divined my 

funuion — the Exterminating Angel is my name- — but I 
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acm fjj/'h and blood, as thou art.— -Is this feme miserable 
wretch, cad out of men, and buried in this dungeon ? I 
will loofe his chains--*— Once more fpeak ! thou Voice of 
terrors ! Where is the door ? 

Herman, As foon could Satan force the gates of hea- 
ven, as thou that door. — Retire, thou man of ftrength ! 
the genius of the wicked foils the common inteUe& of 

Iiiatl. ( Strikes the door •with bis fword.) 

Moor. But not the craft of robbers. (He takes fen? 
pafs-hys from bis pocket.) For once I thank my God 
I’ve learnt that craft ! Thefe kevs would mock hell’s 

4 

fore fight. ( He takes a key, and opens the gate of the tower . 
— An old man comes from below, ernacurtcd like a Jkeleton. 

Moor fp rings back wiib affright.) Horrible fpedtre ! 
n;v fad.vr ! 

4 

Enter from the dungeon, the Old Count de Moor. 

0. Moor, I thank thee, O my God ! the hour of my 
deliverance is come ! 

Moor. Shade of the aged Moor ! who has difturhed 
thy nfhes in the grfve ? Haft thou brought with thee 
into the world of fpirits fome foul crime, that bars the 
g*ate 9 of paradife on thy foul ? — I will fay prayers and 
mafles of the dead, to gain thy fpirit peace. — Haft iIioh 

hid in the earth the widow or the orphan’s gold ; and 
now in the expiation of that guilt, pour’ft at the mid- 
night hour the fliriek of mifery ? — I’ll dig that, treafure 
Bp, Uio guarded by h.dj’s dragons. — Or coined: thou. 
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now, at my rcqueft:, to expound to me the dread enig- 
mas of eternity ? Speak, fpeak ! I will not blanch, nor 

flop the affrighted car ! 

0. Moor . I am no fpiiit — but alive, as thou au!—” 
0 life indeed of mifery ! 

Moor. What ! waft thou not in thy grave ? 

0. Moor. I was indeed interr’d*. — Three complete 
moons have I languifhcd in this dark dungeon, where 
not a ray of light can penetrate — where no f'weet air or 
healthful breath can enter — where the hoarfe ravens 
croak, and the owls fhrick ! 

Moor. Heaven and earth ! Who has done that ? 

Herman. (With favage joy.) A foil! 


* Germ. Das heift, ein todter hund leigt in mcinen 

—An ex p ref ion of icbub the T ranf.it or dees not fee the 
force, and therefore It has omitted it. 



Vater gruft. That is, a dead dog lies in my 
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]P1 VERY one is fenffole of die 

• • 

imprcffion made by viewing the fublime ob- 
j e St s of nature — the blazing fun, the fpacious 
firmament, the fpanglcd heavens, the tower- 
ing mountains, the variegated landfcape, the 
expanded ocean, are all grand and beautiful, 
and we contemplate them with delight. — But 
when the howling tempefl: agitates and toffes 
the fea, proftrates forefts and cities ; or when 
the black cloud . obfeures the face of the hea- 
vens, the lightnings flafh, the thunders roar ; 
or when the earthquake (hakes the folid globe; 
or when the dread volcano fends forth its co- 

i 

lumns of fmoke, durts its livid flumes, throws 

E 2 
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its maffy rocks, and pours its defolating lava 
all around — the pleafure experienced is ming- 
led with the mod profound awe — thefe though 
fublime in themfeives, yet arc too terrible to 

be viewed with fufficient compoAirc ; and 
chiefly plcafe in recollection or defeription. 

The fenfations which arife on viewing the 
noble a&ions of men, and which proceed from 
an innate greatnefs of mind, afford a pleafure 
more placid and more ufcful. — This greatnefs 
of mind may be defined to be a conduct fuit- 

able to the character and fituation in which a 
perfon is placed — though it is not confined to 
any particular fpherc in life, yet there are cer- 
tain circumftances, which render it the more 
confpicuous, and' exhibit it in its great eft luf- 
tre. — All who difeharge with diligence aud 
propriety the duties of their refpeCtive Rations ; 
all who under every difficulty and temptation^ 
are wholly devoted to the fervice of mankind, 
are entitled to our admiration and praife ; 
not lefs fo than he who fills the chair of Rate, 
or than he who fighting in his country’s caufe 

gathers laurels in the crimfoned field. — To 
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few men is granted the opportunity of exer* 
cifing tlicir talents on a public theatre. 

Too 'much has every age been captivated 
and dazzled with the exploits of heroes and 
conquerors. Happily we now begin to drip 
them of their falfe fplcndor, and tocon/idcr 
their aft ions only fo far great, as they tended 

to the welfare of the human race. — Alexan- 
der, Caefar and the late Frederick of Piuflla, 
arc deemed the peds of fociety, and the name 
of Howard conveys the idea of more excel- 
lence than them all. Talents mifapplied like 
a meteor or comet call forth wonder, while 
they excite fear, but talents well direfted like 
the bright orb of day fhed a Heady and enli- 
vening light. 

Magnanimity is tried mod in feenes either 
very profperous or adverfe — -in profperity it is 
not fo much the objeft of attention, and does 
not generally obtain fo much praife ; but per- 
haps its exertion is greater than in any other 

% 

cafe — at lead many who have afted nobly un- 
der the mod prefling dangers, have remitted 

their watch and difgraced their former cha- 




rafters, when in the funfhine of profpcricy ; 

Patriots whom no oppofition could filcn ce, 

Con- 


querors 

A 



li.ivc been corrupted by court favors!, 

wlio a tboufand times braved death, 

ave been enervated by luxury ! And the 

« 

mod dernly virtuous in appearance have been 

i 

feduced from their path, by the glitter of 
weal tli and the enticement of plcafure — how 

4 

exalted the conduft: of him who fleadily per- 

fe veres, a mi did all the flattering profpefts which 

♦ 

the world can hold out ! he better deferves the 

« 

name of hero, than he who hath vanquiihed 


armies, or put hods to flight 


• \ 


Cy 


and 


Alexander are more juftly celebrated for thofe 
indances recorded of their felf denial, than for 

all their fplendid viftories — nothing can refeue 

* 

thofe from eternal infamy, who meanly fub- 

p 

mitted to the government of unlawful pafiions? 
and for thefe a critic ed their happinefs and 
their fame. 


I n adverfity likewife magnanimity is great- 
ly tried, and here it fhines the mod confpicuous 
— to enc ounter dangers and fufferings with ro 

folutlon and perfeverance, is a principal part of 



its defer! prion. No quality has received more 

general approbation than courage, and none 
more general contempt than cowardice — it is 
the manner in which Homer prefents the ac* 
tiens of his principal heroes, which gives him 
his chief iublimity, and by which he continually 

enraptures his readers. When N eft or or Ulyftcs 
w i tli glowi ng words animate to deeds of renown ! 
when Ileflor dridcs the champion of the field, 
and dead) and carnage await his dreadful fpcar! 
when Ajax rears aloft his towering bulk, and 
moves behind Ins feven-fold lliteld ! when 


great Achilles miles in vengeful Ire his voice 
aloud, and hofts with terror drop their arms 
and flee ; attention is arreded, every thought 
abforbed, we feci, we burn with an ardour 
fimilar to theirs ! this is an evidence how 
much we are tranfported, in beholding that 
ftrength of mind which is undaunted by die 
greateft dangers. The character rifes ftill high- 
er when the mind retains a perfevering firm- 
nefs, and is unfubdued by the mod grevious 
calamities. We can conceive of nothing more 

grand and interefting — a heathen philofopher 




diicourfimr concerning adverfity, fays 16 There 
is no: a f} cctacle more worthy the regard of a 
Creator intent on his own works, than a 
brave man fuperior to his fufi'erings — that it 
mult be a pleafurc to Juj)iter himfelf, to look 
down from heaven and fee Cato amidft the 


ruins of Ids country prdcrving Iris integrity 




Thk fublime in fentiment elevates us with 
its loftincfs and grandeur — but . being more 
particularly dependent on our refinement of 
intellectual ideas ; docs not as the fublime in 
adlion, keep awake thofe pa flic ms which lead 
to emulation and enterprize ; and which be- 
long more generally to all men. 


Contemplation, the fotirce of pure ft de- 

, and however va- 


light to 

O 


the intelligent beintr 

O O 


lau.ible in itlelf, is refueled as fubfervient to 
action. — The moft fublime fuuimcnts of the 


poet 


5 


touch not the heart with that rapturous 


cr 
% ~ 

i * 


which the defeription of a hero inff 


i 


Not the bright glory of the orb of day 


not 


the drear horrors of the infernal (hades, whofi 


clofin°’ rates, “ prate harfti thunder,” fo ftrike 

O O ' c 


the mind cr wrap the imagination, as when 
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the poet burfts forth in the terribly fublime 
ddcription of Satan preparing for battle. 

On the other fide Satan alarm’d 
Collecting all his might, dilated flood 
Like TenerifT or Atlas unremov’d: 

His ftature reach’d the Iky and on his croft 
Sat horror plum’d. 

Not all the murmuring dreams of Para- 
dife, its blooming gardens, and its lonely bow- 
ers, prefent a picture fo delightful, fo intcr- 
eiling to the view, as the majellic form of 
Adam, and the foft beauty of his partner 
Eve. 

For contemplation he and valor form’d, 

For foftnefs flic and fweet attractive grace. 

H is fair large front, and eye fublime declar’d 
Abfolute rule ; and Hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluft’rir.g, but not beneath his {boulders broad : 

She as a veil down to her {lender waift 
Her unadorned, golden treiTes wore 
Difiievcl'd, but in wanton ringlets wav’d. 

So pafs’d they naked on, ncr fhun’d the fight 
Of God or Angel for they thought no ill : 

So hand in hand they pafs’d, the lo vlic ft pair 

That ever fmee in love’s embraces met. 




JEmaitJCl *. A Gothic Fragment. 

Returning from the con- 

queft of Jerufalem under the renowned God- 
frey ; Rinaldo, a knight of the illuftrious or- 
der of Malta, wandering from his companions* 
loft his way in the dreary forefts of F Hop- 

ing foon to find a termination to the woods, fo 
that he might again know the courfe he fhould 
purfue, alighting from his deed, he directed 
his way over frightful heaths, thro’ wilds and 
thickets where he could not trace the marks of 
any human being. — Night came on without 
the completion of his hopes, and the profpc# 

lay before him more gloomy and boundlef3 
than ever.-— Faint and fatigued, Rinaldo threw 
bimfelf down and reclined his head on the turf 
— die winds fighed hollow and folemn through 
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the trees, and fphit.s feemed to fliriek from the 
neighbouring glooms. — Rinnldo ilartcd with 
dread and unlheathed his fword — although 
foremoil in the held of battle, and.the cham- 
pion moft feared that fought under the chriflian 
banners — yet a fupcrftitious awe chilled liis 
heart, when by the pale glimpfes of the moon, 
which trembled thro’ the openings of the 

woods, he viewed. pile feene which furrounded 

# 

him. — Nature feemed there to have aflumed 
her moft dreary and terrific form- — the fullen 
fubiimity of horror. — Rinaldo endeavored to 
banilh his fituation from his mind, and to feek 
quietnefs and ftrength from fleep. He had 
fcarce clofed his eyes, when he thought he 
heard the toll of a diftant bell — he ftarted and 
liftened, and diftindly heard the found repeat- 
ed. — Yielding at firft to the ideas and appre- 
henfions which the place infpired, he fuppofed 
it the voice of fomething more than human — 
but thinking that perhaps it might be the cur- 
few of fome monaftry, he refolved to follow 
the way, which from- the found he judged 
would bring him to the place from whence it 



came. 


Willi drawn fword lie wandered cau- 


tion fly alone,'. 

J if 


II 


. i 


liad not proceeded far, 


above all 


when the towers o 1 a cable rhino- 

O 

die trees that furrounded it, caught his eye. 

w * «• 

Animated hv the fight, lie forced his wo. v with 

* L » 

perfeverance through the entangled duckets, 
until by chance he difeovered a path which led 
direflly to the cable. — When he anproached 
fo near as to ohlerve bv the moon tlic form id 

4 

die building, he panfed, doubtful whether to 
attempt an entrance into it. — The curlew laid 
now ccafed its tolling. — Rinaldo looked il lie 


could perceive any li ;rht 


< a 


to glimmer dn o’ die 


lattices 




he libened ii he could unungu 


i!h : 


n\ 


founds within the walls ; but he could not fee 


or hear any 


r* 



was filent as the houfe < 1 


death- 


nothing feeme 

c > 




l to moled its “ancient 


foli 


tarv reign. 

J i 1 




•The moat w hich furround 



the rampart, w r as in part filled with fragments 
of ruins — and what water remained in it was 
bannant ; the bridge over it broken and de- 


cayed 

j 

die caill 


die gothic towers and battlements of 

O 


g bill dared the attack of a foe- 

covered with mofs vet frowned del. 


the 




to dm 


"5 


although they appeared to have brav 


ed already die fury of feveral centuries. 


Ri- 


naluo after he had atteiuivelv viewed die caf- 

4 

tie, ref ;lvcd to obtain an entrance if poffiblc, 
wliedier inhabited or not. — J Curiofity and un- 


daunted boldnefs, prompted him on. 


He had 


not advanced many fteps unto the bridge, 
wl •eu he perceived on the oppofite fide of the 
moat, a tall figure mu filed in a garment, glide 
Avidly along towards the caftern tower, and 
vani'ih from his view; this confirmed the knight 
that the cable was inhabited, but the appear* 


ancc and movement of the figure excited no 
hope of relief ; but rather warned him of the dan- 


ger of 1; is defign. — Rinaldo however a ftranger 
to i ear, after he had eroded the moat, fought the 
fjHit where the figure had difappeared, but he 
could not diicovcrany opening or entrance; firm 
and refolved, lie then approached the tottering 
porch fituated nearly about the centre of the 
building. — The madly door refifted all his force 
— feveral times lie raifed the rufted knocker, 


and heard the hollow founds roll through the 

mouldering halls — he defifted, and all was fi- 




lent 


he waited for feme time In anxious fuA 


pence, and at length heard a foot-ftep move 

along the floor and approach the door 


the 


ithin 


i hideous recoil, gave way to the force, 
the door flew open with a hidden. 
•Rinaldo undauntedly ruflied in with his 
fword drawn and extended — the door wiili ir- 


c 


ralli 


rcfifliblc violence 


clofed again upon its hint 


and the knight was heard of no more. 
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f^ljT hah, ye mighty maften of the lay, 

Nature’s tiue fons, the friends of man and truth ! 
Whole fong fublimely fweet,. fcrcncly gay, 

Amus’d my childhood and informs my youth — 

O let your fpirit my fond bofom footh, 

In/jure my dreams, and my wiki wanderings guide ! 

Beattie. 







l A Pom , in imitation of the 

manner of Off an. 

$ 

O SCAR was the fon of Oflian, 

the youngeft and the moil celebrated of all the 
warriors of Fingal. Wherever Oflian fpeaks of 
him in his battles, he feems to bum with more 
than ufual enthufiafm ; and when he mentions 
him at and after his death (as related in the 
firft book of Temora) he no where excites 
more pity and tendemefs. 

The following poem is Teprefented to have 
been written by Oflian after Ofcar’s death, 
in which he endeavors to comfort himfelf for 
the lofs of his fon by relating his exploits, and 

triumph over Orla, when Fingal firft gave 

G 




him the command of his troops — though the 
author has made ufe of feveral of the names 

» 

which Ofhan mentions in his works ; the bat- 
tle here deferibed againft Orla, is entirely fic- 
titious and founded upon no fads related by 
Offian. 








move over the field graceful and rha]eflic a& 
Lod'a,* thy arms glitter J to the beam, and 
death was on thy waving pldmc^—Orla flood 
Allien like a blafted 'pifie of the forefl ; in a voice 
of rage he called his chiefs, pride was on his 
lowering brow, and he defpifed th'e youth of 
Ofear. “ Behold (faid he) the weaknefs of 
the foe, Fingal retires frdm the 1>attle before 
the fame of Orla, he fekrs the weaknefs of his 


hoary locks, and the lightfling of my blade : 
were Fingal in the frniles of his : youth, he 
alone of mortal men could contend with Orla, 


but his arm is now Weak, and he flies before 


me — the pride of Clear now leads the foe, 
his feeble youth hlrdly fupports the weight of 
his fliield, few are the battles he has feen, few 
are the feats of his faraey he now firfi lifts in 

i m 

command the.fpcar of his fathers \ yet proud 
in his weaknefs he dares the ; might of Orla* I 
difdain the flrjfp of the feeble, yet I will ex- 

« i 

tinguifh this beam of light that cometh to his 
ruin.” He faid and indignant firuek again 
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his fhield and ftrode towards the foe — the 
tribes of the defert ftarted and trembled at the 
found — the fons of the fea heard it, and af, 
frightened turned their barks from the fhores 
of blood — The friends of Fingal followed to 
the ft rife of fpears the fteps of Ofcar — Gaul 
the fon of Momi rear’d his ftrength by the fide 
of the youth, for Offian prayed him to be near 
his fon — the heroic beauty of Fillan followed 
clofely behind, and the might of car-borne 
Ardvin, many chiefs of deathlefs name pour’d 
along dreadful in arms. Like the ftar that firfl 

t 

glitters from the heavens at the dufk of the 
eve, and is the firft in brightnefs and beauty 

among the wandering train of the night ; fo 

before the reft fhone the darling fon of Offian. 
Fingal the firft of mortal men furpafted thee 
not my Ofcar in the morning of his days. 

The foe came on in his wrath ; Orla breath- 
ed daughter and death, earth trembled be- 

# * 

neath his haughty ftridc,* like the ftorm 
which for a time fits brooding in filent horror 

# Grimly he foul'd, earth trembled as he ftrode. 

Pope. 
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over the deep, but fuddenly awakened pours 
its fearful wrath and fpreads deftru&ion over 
land and fea ; fo met the heroes 5 fo before die 
fword fell the men of fame — -the fongs of the 
bards were not heard — the noife of dieir battle 
fpread far around — the warriors ftrode in 
blood — death followed quick behind the fteps 
of Momi’s fon — his ftecl was dyed in the blood 
of many of the foe, laid low by the power of 
his arm — the youth of Fillan was like the fwift 
blaft that fkims the lake of Lego — his rage 
terrible as the young tiger thiriling for prey; 
but my gallant Ofcar in the firft field of his 
fame was himfelf an hoft ; wherever he came 

death ftrewed his paths, none could (land be- 
fore the youthful hero ; the ghofts of his flain 
fhrieked from the hills and melted in the blaft 
from the lightning of his blade — Orla in his 
fullen foul beheld the deeds of Ofcar — he be- 
held his warriors fall beneath his arm — he 
rolled his dark eye awfully upon him, and 
darted where he fought ; Ofcar eluded his in- 
tent and received his fword, harmlefs on his 
fiiield, the rage of Orla incrcafod, and Ofcar 




panted for fame— -who can deftribe the ftrife of 

the chiefs ? ’twas like the meeting of two 
mighty ftreams ; *twas as the battle of two 
fphits in the clouds — the warriors of each reft- 
ed open their fpears, and beheld in filence the 
conftiA — 'the fongs of the bards died upon their 
harp's — all was fiifpended in awe : Weep n6t 
daughter of Tofcar ! M&lviha dry die tear 
from thy fadly mufing eye ! here thy hero did 
not fall, he triumphed, the pride of Orla fell 
beneath him, his boaftings were humbled in 
die duft. — After the death of their chief the 
foe fled, and thy Ofcar purfued them over the 
plain. 
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fnWs beauty he has fallen— -in the early dawn 

of his days, he has fallen-, fighting the hattles 
ofTemora* Oflian is now alone, no hopes of 
him furvive the laft of his race will fink with 
him to the grave.* Who will hereafter fpeak 
of Oflian : who will tell of the king of hards > 
the times will. be when Orflian’s fame ihall be 

" t l i 

her affe&lon for Ofear are tenderly deferibed by Offian ; 
with whom after O fear’s death fhe lived and aiTifted to 
comfort in his old age and blindnefs, 

“ It is the voice of my love ! few are his vifits to my 
dreams. Eat theu dwelled in the foul of Malvina foil 
of mighty Oflian — my hghs arife with the beams of the 
call; my tears defeend with the drops c f the night. I 
was a lovdy tree in thy prefence, Ofear, with all my 
branches round me ; but thy death came like a blad 
from the JTcrt and laid my green head low — the fpring 
return’d with its fhowers, but no green leaf of mine 
srol'c.” Poem of Croma. 

* Roll on ye dark brown years, for ye bring no joy 
on your courfe, let the tomb open to Odian, for his 
ftrength has failed. The fons of the fong arc gone to 
red : my voice remains like a blad that roars lonely on 
the fea, furroimdcd rock, after the winds arc laid. 

The dark mofs whidlcs there, and the didant mariner 
fees the waving trees.” Poem of Berrathon. 
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darkened— when men will not believe in his 

fong. Soon, and Offian fhall be no more — ~ 
foon and all who now live, fhall fleep w r ith 
their fathers. — Man is of to-day ; but to-mor- 
row they who knew him, fhall fee him and 
know him — no more. 






£)en0ne : 

JL H I S cpiftle is imitated from 
Ovid, but not literally tfanflated. — Several 

paflages have been here omitted which' are in 
the original, and fome additions made which 
it docs not contain. — I mention this that I 
may not be fuppofed to have deviated from 
the latin through miflake, and that theft* verfcs 
may not be confidered as a drift copy. 

Paris the fon of Priam, celebrated in fa- 
bulous hiflory for his elegance and beauty ; 
while he kept a flock in Ida’s grove, fell in 
love with Oenone, and received her hand in 
marriage. — During his refidence with her, he 
was made umpire between the rival goddefTes, 

Venus, Juno and Minerva, to decide who ex- 



o 



JtIDnfttt&C ! The Melancholy Shepherd, 

In truth he was a Orange and wayward wight, 
Fond of each gentle and each dreadful feene ; 

In darknefs and in florm he found delight, 

Nor lefs than when on ocean wave ferene; 

The fouthern fun diffus’d Iris dazzling Thene--' 

Even fad viciflitude afnus’d his foul; 

¥ 

And if a figh would fometimes intervene. 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A figh, a tear fd fweOt he wifh’d not to control. 

Beat. Minst. Book I,. 

W HEN will this world refume its wonted ftate ? 
When will thofe Grecian dayg again return ? 

If ever fuch there were — when honeft worth 
And not curs’d gold ; alcnc exalted man. 

When love was won by manly form and’ viftudsi, 

And not corrupted by the proud man’s wealth ; 

When friendlhip flow’d from the congenial ford, 

g i 
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Nor cringing; follow’d fplendor’s gaudy car.— 

Had young Orlando liv’d in fuch bled times 
He had not been the humble wight he was ; 

Then not dependent for his homely fare 
lie had not kept a lordly mailer’s fheep ; 

Then no gay female had defpis’d his love, 

Or met his moded diffidence with frowns, 

H is mufe w r ould then have won immortal fame, 

H is fword the conqueror’s wreath — his virtue, friend (hip 
— For mod thofe qualities which grace the poet, 

The foldier, and the man Orlando had ; 

But poverty conceal’d them from the world, 

Nor culture rear’d the tender plant to bloom.— 

No pipe fo often in the ftill of eve 
Breath’d its foft warbbings o’er the drowfy plain, 

As young Orlando’s, and none fo pleafing 
Told its melting tale ; 

No fhepherd lad of brave Orlando’s years, 

Could with fuch vigour launch the pond’rous done, 

Or w’ith fuch fkill dircdl the arrow’s point. 

No fhepherd with fuch fwift and eafy grace 
Could fkim along the plain ; or daring leap ; 

None in the wredler’s hardy fkilful art, 

Could match the youth, or cad him on the turf. 

Thefe rural paftimes once he dearly lov’d, 

Once none more eager to bear off the prize 
Bellow'd on thofe who in thefe arts excelled — 

But loon as nineteen year§ hail told their tale, 




Their former plcafure and their reli/h vanifh’d, 
Nor more ambition led him to the conteft ; 

For then the youth more keenly knew dependence, 
Then firfl: fair Anna drew his eye of love. — » 


The village youth had met upon the plain, 

(As often was their fond and rural cuftom) 

To imitate the ancient Grecian games. 

All ranks that dwelt within the little town (hip 
With joy conven’d to fee the fliepherd’s ftrife. 
Among the maids the finding Anna came 
Infpiring love ; rich Alncr’s only child : 

Hung carelcfs on her back her darhifh hair ; 

And floated o’er her half-feen lovely limbs 
Ikr robe of fnowy hue- — Upon her check 
Shaded with artlefs curls, health blufhing fat ; 
Her bright blue eye rov’d tranfient o’er the lawn, 
Oft tow’rdsthe fhepherds bent a melting glance. 
She flione Supreme the beauty of the plain, 

Like a rich flower unrival’d by its fellows. 


The bold Orlando with his comrade fwains, 
In hop’d fufpence flood ready for the race ; 

His pleafing thoughts then no fond female drew. 
Tall and ere<5t he waited the command, 


To cleave the air and dart acrofs the green ; 
The flufh of manly beauty ting’d his cheek, 
And animation Sparkled from his eye : 

His fprightlylimbs in ftridl proportion form’d 







TUcw every eye among the female train.— 
Then Anna firft beheld him and admir’d, 

And often on the fhepherd fix d her eye ; 

He calling heedlefs his dark eyes around 
Met her fweet killing look ; and felt his bread 
With foft and unknown palpitation heave. 

Then lirfl the flame of tyrant love was kindled, 
Then firll Orlando’s furrows took their date. 


Unhappy Twain recal thy heart again ! 

No flock is thine that crops the verdant field, 
Thou only art a poor dependent lad ! 

And Anna’s rich and cannot count her wealth ; 


IT r only admiration was thy form — 

He mull be wealthy who would feek her hand. 



Start the young fwakis, andfcarcely feem to prefe 


Or touch the verdure with their fleeting feet ; 


But far before the red Orlando flies, 


(His loclc locks waving on the pulling wind) 

And gains the goal — and claims his eafy prize. 

But fmall the joy and pleufurc to the vuflor, 

He does not triumph as he did before ; 

For lovely Anna moil attradh ills thoughts. 

But ah ! what torment pierc’d hi,s gentle feelings, 
When firfl he learnt her parent's wealth and pew 7, 
And full more keenly Anna’s pride and feorn. 

Then vanifldd frem his bread the cheerful gicw } 

» . 

Content and peace, unto ach'd by envy’s lung, 


♦ 


I 
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t 

The love of pleafure and of rural fports. 

In Solitudes alone he found delight ! 

Where banifh’d from all human observation, 

He might bemoan his fad unpitied lot, 

And trace thofe Scenes congenial to hi? Soul. 

How oft ye flrcams unconfcious of his woe, 
Has his lone mufic hole acrofs your boSom, 

And mingled with the murmur of your wave ! 
How oft ye groves Surrounded in your fhades 
When twilight Spread its gradual du Iky veil. 

Has the fond Ihephcrd pour’d his unheard foDg, 
And trac’d the moon, pale riling thro’ your trees ; 
How oft your brows ye lofty rifmg mounts 
Which frown with fullcn pride upon the vale ! 
Has he with wandering devious footflep climb’d, 
Call’d lonefome echo from its diftant haunt ; 

And view’d the landscape fpread beneath his eye. 
But now no more ye Solitary Scenes ! 

Will ye behold your hapleSs youth return, 

No more hil-pipe fhall wake your Hilly gloom. 
And oS proud Anna’s cruelty complain — 

Beneath yon willow bending o’er the brook, 

And killing with its weeping boughs the ftream ; 
Cover’d with earth and with the graffy Sod, 

The youthful Ihephcrd refts his humble head ; 

A feeling lad — a vidlim of difdain. 

Unknown to many, few lament his fate, 

I 
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Few moiften with their tears early fotfth 

Or fpread Orlando’s genius and his worth : 

For he was poor— *and who that’s poof has friends. 
In thefe cold days of fdfifhnefs and wealth. 

Orlando was a fad romantic youth. 

His boforii glow’d with every generous warmth : 
Enraptur'd With the mufe, he often told 
His fimple pafloral lay, but it ran not 
In lively numbers but in pendve fweetnefs. 

Nature he lov’d, for who that has the foul 
Of poefy, of tendernefs and virtue, 

Can view with cold indifference her charms ? 

If any can, not fuch this feeling fwain ; 

His greatefl joy was tracing her fair fcenes. 

Oft when the morn firff trembled in the eaft, 

And banifh’d darknefs from the numbering earth, 
Orlando left his bed, and little cot, 

Clamber’d the hillock’s height to mark the fun 
Firft tinge the Iky with blufhing flreahs of gold, 

And gradual btirft with his whole pomp and fpkndor ; 
The tow’ring mountains all are tipt with red — 

The lake flow winding thro’ its fedgy bed, 

Refleds the radiance trembling o’er its wave. 

The plains with gladnefs meet the god of day 
And echo to the bleatings of the flocks — 

Forth from the grove the joyful mufic wakes, 

Varying and wild ; fweet nature’s tuneful band. 

The faepherd calling to his Graying dock, 
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Is diftant heard amidfl the thankful drain-; 

And now and then is wafted to the ear, 

The mufic of the mountain goatherd pipe. 

At noon when panting with the Scorching heat* 

Orlando drove his flock to cooling ihadea, 

Where fo£t and bubbling from the doping hill, 
The limpid rill in eafy windings dole; 

There while his Ihcep lay balking on the graii 
Or lave their fnowy fleeces in the dream. 

He on the mofly bank at Length reclin'd 
Would view the peaceful feene; and penflve mule, 
And to his flock attentive tpoe hrs pipe ; 

Tho’ dull misfortune’s fon, he lov’d to look 

On happinefs, nor fallen envy’d biils. 

■ 

But mod: when evening fdent in her fleps, 

Threw o’er the landfcape her dim mifty fliadc, 
And nature mourning wept the clofe of day $ 

The fhepherd lov’d to take his lonely walk 
His favorite fongftrefs then refum’d her tale, 

And every fadnefs hung upon the breeze ; 

All that was cheerful faded from the view. 

And melancholy held alone her reign. 

Then while the little families ofpeafants 
Gather together on the level turf ; 

Orlando flowly bent hisheqdlefs way, 

Along the wood which (kirts the river’8 bank 
With downcaft, thoughtful eye, and folded arms. 

When the far Aidant curfew with drear toll, 
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Struck fuperditious dread in fearful minds ; 

Not fo it met Orlando’s liftening ear, 

It was a folemn mufic to his care, 

And gave a deeper mourning to the fcene. 

The river wadiing with its waves its bank, 

And now and then the boatman’s dafhing oar, 

Are founds which ever pleas’d his brooding foul. 

But Philomela’s warbling mod he lov’d, 

When from the branches of fome fpreading tree, 

She fill’d the thickets with her love-fick tale : 

Bufy remembrance when {he fweetly fung, 

Would trace pad feenes and dwell on Anna’s charms 
The moralizing fwain would fpenk of man, 

Howfoon his pleafures pafs in hade away, 

And morning find him in a chilly grave. 

T he mufe records thefe feeling lines he wrote 
With pencil — lighted by the full orb’d moon. 

When the fad fongdrefs had her forrows told, 

And all was hufh’d to dillnefs in the grove. 

“ Thou fwcet companion of my lonely hours, 

“ Who like Orlando fhun’d thy fellow tribes 
“ To pour thy forrows to the lidening night ! — 

“ Not like the world thougiv’d thy little favors 
“ To thofe who mod are bled with fortune’s fmiles, 

“ But to the vaftai equal with his Lord. 

“ A youth unfortunate, a prey to love, 

“ Unknown to any tendernefs but thine ; 

u Who loft his parents in his infant years, 
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4t And ever fince has been a fhcpherd boy, 

44 (Attendant on a haughty matter's flock) 

14 Repays thy gently Toothing ftrain with tears; 

44 When few his favors moft he feels thofe few. 

44 Say fongftrefs, doft thou mourn unhappy love ? 

44 Thou fure mutt mourn it — for thou Ting’tt To fad ! 

44 But ah ! thou are not like Orlando fcorn’d, 

44 For all among thy feather’d race are equal ; 

44 The paflion is not fway’d by rank, but inftindl : 

44 But poor Orlando’s fpurn’d becaufe he’s poor ; 

44 Anna difdains him — for Ate's rich and fair, 

44 Bright as yon moon — but even more deceitful. 

44 But foon Tweet bird, and all thy Tongs fhall end, 

44 That little throat be clos’d which pours fuch warblings, 
44 And he who mourns with thee amid this bower 
44 Soon to this world of care Anil bid adieu, 

44 Nor longer buffet poverty and woe. 

44 Perhaps then Anna may bedew his turf, 

44 With one kind tear — and fay the Twain had virtues I 
44 But ah ! deceiving dream — The who has heard 
44 So many ardent vows — with killing fcorn, 

44 Bccaufe her pleading Twain was poor and humble, 

44 Will never think with pity on his death ; 

“ But all is one — what Aie, or what the world 
44 Think of Orlando when he’s in his grave, 

44 For fcorn or pity cannot reach him there. 




o SCAR was the fon of Offian, 

the youngeft and the mart celebrated of all the 
warriors of Fingal. Wherever Offian fpeaks of 

i 

him in his battles, he feems to bum with more 
than ufual enthufiafm ; and when he mentions 

him at and after his death (as related in the 
firft book of Temora) he no where excites 

more pity and tendemefs. 

* 

The following poem is reprefented to have 

been written by Offian after Ofcar’s death, 
in which he endeavors to comfort himfelf for 
the lofs of his fon by relating his exploits, and 

triumph over Orla, when Fingal firft gave 

G 
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darkened— when men will not believe in his 
fong. Soon, and Oflian fhall be no more — 
foon and all who now live, fhall fleep with 
their fathers. — Man is of to-day ; but to-mor- 
row they who knew him, fhall fee him and 
know him — no more. 






crdcfi i. 

r f H I S cpiflle is imitated from 
Ovid, but not literally tfanflated- — Several 
paflages have been here omitted which are in 
the original, and fome additions made which 
it docs not contain. — 1 mention this that I 
may not be fuppofed to have deviated from 
the latin through miftake, and that thefe verfes 
may not be confidered as a drift copy. 

Paris the fon of Priam, celebrated in fa- 
bulous hi (lory for his elegance and beauty $ 
while he kept a flock in Ida’s grove, fell in 
love with Oenone, and received her hand in 
marriage. — During his refidence with her, lie 
was made umpire between die rival godde/Tes, 

Venus, Juno and Minerva, to decide who ex- 



celled in charms. He declared in favor of 
Venus, who promifcd him the hand of the 
moll beautiful of women. — Soon after this lie 

9 

failed with a fleet to Greece, faw the celebrat- 
ed Helen queen of Sparta, and negle&ful of 
Oenone, prevailed upon her in her hufband’s 
abfence, to efpoufe him and accompany him 
to Trey. Oenone dill faithful to the cruel 
Paris, and unable to conquer her attachment 
for him, is reprefented writing this epiflle in 
order to excite him to a return of his affefiion 

for her. 



£Denone to $>art& 

3R. E A D cruel Paris this dejedted ftrain, 
And do not treat it with a proud difdain ; 

Feel as you did when by my faithful fide 
You fought carreffes from no fpartan bride ! 

O read it o’er, it is my laft requeft ! 

It breathes no threatenings to difturb your refl ; 
The far-fam’d nymph of Phrygia’s tufted grove. 
Here mourns your abfence and ungrateful love. 
Still would my heart call treacherous Paris mine, 
If thou would’ft call the fad Qcnone thine. 

What god oppofmg my once peaceful lot 
Has borne my Ihepherd from this fertile fpot ? 
What have 1 done, what crime lurks in my breaft 
That Pm no longer of your love poifefs’d ? 

When we deferv’diy fufier pain and ill, 

We ought to bear it with refigning will ; 

But heavily we droop- beneath the blow, 

Which leaves difgiace and undeferved woe, 

I % 
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Ycu was but poor, a lowly fhepbcrd Twain, 

And kept a little flock upon the plain, 

When I of noble birth beheld your charms, 

And firft receiv’d you to my loving arms ; 

Tho’ now great Priam’s fon and prince of Trey, 

You then was only a mien fhepbcrd boy ; 

Nor in that rank, did you I fcorn to wed, 

Put took a youthful llranger to my bed. 

Often beneath the flill fequeftcr’d (hade 
Amidll the {locks which wanton’d o’er the glade, 
(Jheenul we’ve fat fecluded from the heat, 

While 2 i phyrs whifper'd thro’ our cool retreat — 

Oft in our little cot fecure from hail, 

Defcending rains and midnight's hollow gale ; 

In bed of draw upon each other’s bread:, 

Happy we’ve lain, and Tweetly funk to reft. 

Who led you to the caverns hung with rocks, 
Where ravage beads conceal’d their infant flocks ? 
Who led you to the forefts flock’d with game, 

To the lone waters where the rein-deer came ? 

1 loft Oenone there your footfieps led, 

The knotted net with thefe foft hands have fpread, 
Follow'd your paths the mountain’s giddy rounds, 
And with my prefence cheer’d your fweeping hounds. 

Beneath the beach-trees, weeping oft I ftand 
And read my name carv’d by your gentle hand. 

As their round trunks increafe, expands the name, 




To fhew and vindicate Oen one's claim. 

There prows a poplar on the river’s iteep, 

(Ah well I know it, there I lit and weep) 

Which blooms and thrives your treachery to prove, 
And bears the motto of our early love : 

Flourifn thou poplar by the waters M, 

On whofe preen bark, thefe well-known lines are r 
“ Sooner fhall Xantnus leave his channel dry, 

“ Than Paris live without Qcnonc’s by;” 

Xanihus flow buck ! ye murm’ring dreams decay, 
Paris dill lives, is faithlefs, far away. 


On that unhappy day began my woe, 

When wandering thro’ the woods with bended bow 
Vc nus and Juno and the queen of arms, 

Made you the judge who mod exceil'd in charms ; 
Then jealous fears bade every tranfport ecafe, 

Then blackening dorms o’ercad my former peace ; 
My bofom heav’d, my drength and colour fled, 
When you return’d and the dread tidings Jpreud ; 
To aged matrons I exprefs’d my fear, 

Who all agreed that forrow’s hand was near. 

When your bold vcffels waited your command, 
To bear you from me to a foreign land, 

You wept and prefs’d me with a warm embrace 
And kifs’d the tears that trickled down my face, 

Still loth to part you gaz’d upon my charms 
And clofer held m£ fainting in your arms, 
Youfcarce had fpirits when you fad withdrew 
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To bid your Ihepherdefs a lafl adieu! 

The white fea foams beneath your fteady oars, 

And gales propitious waft you from the ftiores ; 

The lelTening canvafs my dim eyes purfue 
And with their tears the moiflen’d fand bedew, 

With ardent prayers the Nereids I implore. 

To fpced your pafTage and my peace reflore ; 

Have then my prayers brought you thus back again 
To mock my love and to infult my pain ? 

Have I call’d heaven for bleflings on your head, 

To fee you partner of a harlot's bed ? 

A towering rock overlooks the boundlefs waves, 
Which frowns defiance and their fury braves; 

There firft I fpy’d from its bleak giddy Aeep 
Your fails approaching o’er the foaming deep, 

Scarce in my tranfport could I then refrain 
From plunging headlong in the palling main. 

Borne by propitious winds your flip drew nigh 
And firf my rival met my fe arching eye, 

Round her lov’d form your faithlefs arms were prcfs*<d 
Her head enamour’d hung upon your breafl : 

With furious hands I tore my floating hair, 

And beat my bread in wildnefs of defpair; 

My cry refounded thro’ fair Ida’s grove 
The happy feenes of once our happy love. 

May gaudy Helen too like me complain. 

And mourn like me forfaken lover’s pain 1 
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May flic in future, fed tkofc throbbing woes 
Which now on poor Oenone Hie bellows ! 

Vou now love one whofc falfe and roving mind, 

I Lis left for you her princely fpoufe behind ; 

But when a fhepherd here your flock you fed 
I made you offer of my virgin bed ; 

A little cot was all my peaceful home, 

1 fought not riches nor a c o ft] y dome, 

% 

1 lov’d you not for being Priam’s fon, 

Nor pomp nor fplendor e'er Oenone won ; 

Yet Priam and his wife need not difown 
Me r. ; unworthy of their blood and thrown ; 
Corifort to you my merit could command, 

Nor would a feeptre ill become my hand. 

’ Pis no difgracc that I helve lain with you 
On. new fall’ll leaves that glitter’d with the dew ; 
More am I fitted to afeend your bed 
Where diamonds dazzle and the i r luflre died ; 
Then in my arms you might fccurely fleep, 

No hoflile fhips would plow your angry deep ; 

But Helen’s dowry will be wars alarms, 

Greece will demand her with revengeful arms ; 
And pride will fwell the haughty fair one’s breafl. 
To fee for her two nations in conteft. 

Shame to the man who for a treacherous bride 
Will flab his honor, and his country’s pride ! 

K 
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Bbame to the man who for a flol’n embrace, 

Will bring cleftrmftion on the trojan race. 

And do not think this Helen will prove true, 
Falfe to all others fo file’ll be to you ; 

Now young Atrides mourns his injur’d love, 

You in your turn fhail his difhonor prove. 

When ebaftity onee droops its fullied form. 

No more ’twill bloffom, and furvive the florin ; 
One little dain fecludes it from the day, 

Nor rolling years can mold that (lain away. 

Helen’s warm paffiotisnow on you are turn’d, 

►So once for Sparta’s prince they lively burn’d, 

But now his gallant unfufpicious heart, 

Feels his difgrace and her dtffembling art. 

O happy woman ! godlike Hedlor’s wife 
How fwcet thy (lumbers, how ferene thy life ! 

No jealous fears thy virtuous love controul, 
Conflant as warlike, is thy Hecdor's foul ; 

Had I, in Paris, Hedlor’s virtues found 

Like thine, my days had pafs’d their fleeting round. 

But lighter than the autumn’s wither'd leaves, 

Scatter’d and blown by every palling breeze ; 

Paris forfakes me for another’s charms, 

Nor longer finks enraptur’d in my arms ; 

But dill my Paris, dill for you I figh, 

For you the tear dill glidens in my eye ; 

Faithful to you I fpurn with cold difdain, 

Lke love and offers of each wealthy Twain. 
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Not heaven or earth with all its bounteous {lore, 

Can eafe my bofom, or my joy rcflore, 

To you alcnc I plead my languid grief, 

’Tio you alone can bring me fweet relief ! 

Pity a faithful, fad, negleclcd inaid, 

Revifit Ida's melancholy (hade ! 

Pity a maid who loves with tendered woe, 

And merits ail your j It y can bellow ! 

Aily’d with me no bloody wars you’ll dread, 

? o It peace (hall hover o’er cur blifsful bed. 

I am your own ; l am your only wife, 

And pafs’d with you my virgin years of life ; 

May heaven look down with mercy on my tears, 

And crown with Paris my remaining years. 








HIS lonely battlement, 1 1 1 i Pphinpr hull, 
Thefe feat ter \l fivunicnts and this nwumYiim uadi, 

o t 1 ' 

Thro’ which the temped poms its idi< mu iuuud, 

And per live ivy folds its wreaths around. 

Ma:k the urear ipoc that onee a city fprwul, 

Where the tall column rear'd its hnmdify H..d; 
Where happinel's once drwiw her fyun loop-, 

And ijdendor roll'd its dazzliim pomp aloup, 

Where reral pride fat l'mnin ,r on his throne 
And vii'dom, valor, foft-t y'd heaut y fnorie. 


How chany ’d the feene ! all thefe ate pad away, 
Piide, pomp ami yraudeur moulder in decay ; 
Mirth’s voice is huih’d and o’er th.e fdent plain, 

A iearlul horror holds its Gothic rehui ; 

Dull melancholy {trikes its beepy drim; 

And fuperdmion fpr-jads her raven w ii^. 
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The moon the emprefs of the gloomy night, 
Looks down with forrow on the tragic light, 
While mournful wandering her eccentric way 
She lights the ruins with her trembling ray; 
The bird of night efpics her grateful beam 
And from fome crevice flings his hallow /cream. 

Approach proud man, behold this fallen date, 
Learn human grandeur, and the word of fate ? 

“ All earthly feenes fuccefiive pafs away 
“ All earthly glory h aliens to decay !” 




E N E A T II that lone forrowful Hied, 
?-y whofe door the brook murmuring flows, 
Where the poplar elates its tall head 
And blooms the ncgledled wild role ; 

Liv'd Aline the maid oEthe cot 
Reclin’d on the bofom of red, 

No honors, no riches die fought, 

No for rows invaded her bread. 

She tript in her rambles the plain 
And drove her flock playful along, 

She dole the kind love of the fwain 
And hail’d the chafle eve with her fong : 
Delightful her feelings to pleafe 
The lonenefs and Aillntfs of groves. 

The hollow complaint of the breeze, 

The birds fweetly warbling their loves. 
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Peace conP ant attended her \vu) s 

y\ i: d mark'll the loud fpots whhh flic cliofr, 

She dwelt in her paf oral lavs, 

She funk on her lap to re pole ; 

Ihit ceas'd, is the voice of her lay, 

* / 

Di fitted her flock ar.d her cot, 

Her virtue is Union away, 

And Aline’s repofe is forgot. 



£Dtrc to ©upcrmticn: 

In Imitation cj Collins. 

W H E N C E that horrid fight, 

Stalking through the gloom of night ! 

Darting o’er the heath its eye 

And fhricking with a fp hit's fhrili and death-like cry 1 

Fell vifion hence — approach not here, 

# 

The foul that’s upright and fmcere 

Thou cand not harm ; 

Thou canil not dupify with magic fpell, 

Or clutch it with thy frightful arm, 

* 

Or fink it in thy fiiivering cell. 

Hence with all thy darkling brood ! 

Throbbing fear and horror bath’d in blood, 

Terror with his bridling hair 

Ghaflly as death ; indexible defpair. 

K a 



Drvmon ovaim: ! 


bound to ih 
Thy favor \ 

Rduinc thy 
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thy hcllifh rci > n is o cr. 

« O 1 

v iiat.vc 1’iomc thou (halt dill ur b no more ; 

* J 

i ruen of Gothic nitrht is fled 

i o 

chains, and [ink thy impious head ! 
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I’C.'K’D in blooming amaranthine wre 

o 


Sweet hope at diiluncc fmilcs, 


Her genial ipirit joy and rapture breat 

And cunningly beguiles. 


} 

i 
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The tinge oi healih glows blufhing on her cheek, 

c ~ c 1 / 

Her hair waves on the wind, 

Her eyes bewitching, eloquently fpeuk, 

Her accents ileal the mind. 


Along the laughing plain, 

1 h.e graces in her train ; 

Fair, young and gay lire fwiftly glides, 

Scarce the thin robe her heaving boiom hides. 

On all (lie bends her mild and placid look, 
All 1 cel her loft alarms, 

The humble fhepherd leans upon his crook, 
And ponders on her charms. 
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From the fad lover’s drooping languid* 

She Heals away (lie high, 

She rears his thoughtful head from anjruifh, 

r> o } 

And darts a luftre in liis melting eye ; 

Where Philomela pours her pen five fon.g, 

And peace and quiet lull the rural fhade 
Mufing he roves with folded arms along, 

While hope in vvhifpers calls the haughty maid ; 

She breathes her fjpirit thro’ the lonely grove, 

She bids the breeze waft {Lumber* to his Lrcail, 

The happy youth believes Perdita’s love, 

And gives his forrow to the arms of reft ; 

No more he calls on terror and dtfpair, 

Nor fury with her haggard eye, her A iff and clotted hair, 

Upon the face where difeontentments dwell, 

She lights the animating glow ; 

She cheers the author in his wretched cell, 

Bids magic feenes before his raptur’d vifion flow, 

Soft he hears the tinkling fountains 
Flowing down the facred mountains, 

Around his brows the laurels bloom, 

Honors hail him with carcffings 
Peace and plenty add their blefiings, 

The bard looks pleas’d and {miles away his gloom. 

She cheers the hero’s foul 

When the fierce charge the awful trumpets found, 
When death’s hoarfe thunders roll ; 




When human MooJ with crimfcr. flows the' ground 
And groans of horror rile upon the pafiing blait. 
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The cheering glimmering of a diflant light 
Revives the courage oi tin travelling boor, 
While lone and (earful in the darld'omc night 
He leeks fome hofpitable Granger's door ; 


Put when with weary trembling ftep he gains 
T he foot when.* fhone the luminary bright ; 

Far diflant ilill the flattering ray remains 
And twinkles on the mountain’s dufky height. 


The gathering florm roars fullenly around 
Tlie unhappy man hill onward holds hh way, 
Sudden hi plunges in the gulph profound 
The night owl fhrieks — no genius bid;, his fphi: flay 


So faithlefs hope invites 
lake her own hex too often falfe and fair 
She (preads with Imiling guile the tempting (hare, 
And lulls her votary with her feign’d delights. 


High from Leucadia’s brow 
Her trefles forrowfully flowing 
Rove on her languid afpedl glowing, 

Sapho look’d down upon the ftream below ; 

The winds were hufb’d — no murmur left the fhade 
Sweet breath’d the accents of the love-lick maid. 


L 




To the blue fky 

.She rais’d her hand, and mild poetic eye 
Jiright with a falling tear ; 

She murmur'd Phaon’s name, and from the deep 
Plung'd in the bofom of the paf.ing deep. 


Keen difappointment, poverty's cold gloom 
Weie all tlie trophies that poor Rowley won, 

Hope hung her mantle o’er hbgraffy tomb 
And mourn'd too late the fu fie rings of her fond* 

Genius had rais’d this feeling child, 

I'ancy unroll’d her vifions to his view 
Mpcnfer furvey’d his daring Ion and finil’d ; 

1'ate fliook his fable plumes — his poifon'd arrow threw. 

Sweet be thy flumbcrs in thefod below 
Thou mules dailing and thou fport of woe ! 


* A gentleman well known in the literary wot Id bearing 
cf tie wonderful performances of Chatterton , who puldifitJ 
man y poems under the name oj Rowley, fought the place of 
l is rfidenee with the dejign of a filling him in bis impcier- 
ijled fate , but ar riled too late — the unfortunate youth bad 
become bis own executioner , and gone beyond the reach of hu- 
man charity and oppnfiion. 
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jF^AR EWELL kind friend who zealous in thy truft, 
Had trac’d the wanderings of a youthful heait, 

Thy worn remains I now heflow the dud, 

And fadly mourn that we are forc’d to part. 


How patiert thou had borne thy ttrefome let, 
And faithful follow’d where l chofe to lead ! 
Mark’d what was pading in my hufy though*, 

And told the world what they will never read ! 



Thou wad alone the folitary friend 
That watch’d my muling in my little cot ; 

And not like feme — thou didd thy comfcrt lend, 
Upon a wjght whom hoHors never fought. 



( m ) 

Now In my fervicc thou art fad decay’d, 

Perhaps I’ve been a mailer too fevere ; 

Who much too often has requir’d thy aid, 

And yet may mourn this ufage with a tear. 

Farewell thou pen — a tender laf! farewell ! 

Thou mull for ever leave this mufing eye. 

We all mull part and feek the mouldering cell, 

We all mull ficken, and we ail mull die. 

How long the wight who mourns o’er thy remains, 
Will live beyond thee none on earth can tell ; 

Perhaps thy elegy may clofe his flrains, 

And no more Pens he’ll ever bid farewell ! 




# 



H E volumes are delivered Hitch- 
ed in blue at the d 'fire of feveral fubfcrlbers, 
who preferred them fo rather than common 
binding. — Complete binding could not be per- 
formed without lofs, calculating from the 

prefent number of iubferibers. 


